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THE PHILOSOPHY OF COMPO- 
SITION. 

Charles Dickens, in a note now lying before 
me, alluding to an examination I once made 
of the mechanism of “ Barnaby Rudge,” says : 
“By the way, are you aware that Godwin 
wrote his ‘Caleb Williams’ backward? He 
first involved his hero in a web of difficulties, 
forming the second volume, and then, for the 
first, cast about him for some mode of ac- 
counting for what had been done.” 

I cannot think this the precise mode of pro- 
cedure on the part of Godwin — and indeed 
what he himself acknowledges is not alto- 
gether in accordance with Mr. Dickens’s idea 
— but the author of “ Caleb Williams” was 
too good an artist not to perceive the advan- 
tage derivable from at least a somewhat 
similar process. Nothing is more clear than 
that every plot, worth the name, must be 


elaborated to its dénouement before anything 
be attempted with the pen. It is only with 
the dénouement constantly in view that we can 
give a plot its indispensable air of conse- 
quence, or causation, by making the incidents, 
and especially the tone at all points, tend to. 
the development of the intention. 

There is a radical error, I think, in the 
usual mode of constructing a story. Either 
history affords a thesis — or one is suggested 
by an incident of the day —or, at best, the 
author sets himself to work in the combina- 
tion of striking events to form merely the 
basis of his narrative — designing, generally, 
to fill in with description, dialogue, or 
authorial comment whatever crevices of fact, 
of action may from page to page render 
themselves apparent. 

I prefer commencing with the consideration 
of an effect. Keeping originality always in 
view — for he is false to himself who ventures 
to dispense with so obvious and so easily 
attainable a source of interest—I say to 
myself, in the first place : “ Of the innumer- 
able effects, or impressions, of which the 
heart, the intellect, or ( more generally ) the 
soul is susceptible, what one shall I, on the 
present occasion, select?” Having chosen a 
novel, first, and secondly a vivid effect, I con- 
sider whether it can be best wrought by inci- 
dent or tone — whether by ordinary incidents 
and peculiar tone, or the converse, or by 
peculiarity both of incident and tone — after- 
ward looking about me (or rather within ) 
for such combinations of event, or tone, as 
shall best aif the construction of the 
effect. 

I have often thought how interesting a 
magazine paper might be written by any 
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author who would — that is to say, who could 
— detail, step by step, the processes by which 
any one of his compositions attained its ulti- 
mate point -of completion. Why such a paper 
has never been given to the world, I am much 
at a loss to say — but, perhaps, the authorial 
vanity has had more to do with the omission 
than any one other cause. Most writers — 
poets in especial—prefer having it under- 
stood that they compose by a species of fine 
frenzy —an ecstatic intuition—and would 
positively shudder at letting the public take 
a peep behind the scenes, at the elaborate and 
vacillating crudities of thought — at the true 
purposes seized only at the last moment — at 
the innumerable glimpses of idea that arrived 
not at the maturity of full view — at the fully 
matured fancies discarded in despair as un- 
manageable — at the cautious selections and 
reiections — at the painful erasures and inter- 
polations—in a word, at the wheels and 
pinions —the tackle for scene-shifting — the 
step-ladders, and demon-traps—the cock’s 
feathers, the red paint, and the black patches, 
which, in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, 
constitute the properties of the literary histrio. 

I am aware, on the other hand, that the case 
is by no means common in which an author is 
at all in condition to retrace the steps by 
which his conclusions have been attained. In 
general, suggestions, having arisen pell-mell. 
are pursued and forgotten in a 
manner. 

For my own part, I have neither sympathy 
with the repugnance alluded to, nor, at any 
time, the least difficulty in recalling to mind 
the progressive steps of any of my composi- 
tions ; and, since the interest of an analysis, 
or reconstruction, such as I have considered 
a desideratum, is quite independent of any 
real or fancied interest in the thing analyzed, 
it will not be regarded as a breach of decorum 
on my part to show the modus operandi by 
which some one of my own works was put 
together. I select “The Raven,” as most 
generally known. It is my design to render 
it manifest that no one point in its compo- 
sition is referable either to accident or in- 
tuition —that the work proceeded, step by 
step, to its completion with the precision and 
rigid consequence of a mathematical problen:. 

Let us dismiss, as irrelevant to the poem, 


similar 








per se, the circumstance — or say the neces- 
sity — which, in the first place, gave rise to 
the intention of composing a poem that should 
suit at once the popular and the critical taste. 

We commence, then, with this intention. 

The initial consideration was that of extent. 
If any literary work is too long to be read at 
one sitting, we must be content to dispense 
with the immensely important effect derivable 
from unity of impression — for, if two sittings 
be required, the affairs of the world interfere, 
and everything like totality is at once de- 
stroyed. But since, ceteris paribus, no poet 
can afford to dispense with anything that may 
advance his design, it but remains to be seen 
whether there is, in extent, any advantage to 
counterbalance the loss of unity which attends 
it. Here I say no, at once. What we term 
a long poem is, in fact, merely a succession 
of brief ones — that is to say, of brief poetical 
effects. It is needless to demonstrate that a 
poem is such only inasmuch as it intensely 
excites, by elevating, the soul ; and all intense 
excitements are, through a psychal necessity, 
brief. For this reason, at least, one-half of 
“ Paradise Lost”’ is essentially prose —a suc- 
cession of poetical excitements interspersed, 
inevitably, with corresponding depressions — 
the whole being deprived, through the ex- 
tremeness of its length, of the vastly impor- 
tant artistic element, totality, or unity, of 
effect. 

It appears evident, then, that there is a dis- 
tinct limit, as regards length, to all works of 
literary art—the limit of a single sitting — 
and that, although in certain classes of prose 
composition, such as “ Robinson Crusoe” 
(demanding no unity ), this limit may be ad- 
vantageously overpassed, it can never prop- 
erly be overpassed in a poem. Within this 
limit, the extent of a poem may be made to 
bear mathematical relation to its merit ——in 
other words, to the excitement, or elevation — 
again, in other words, to the degree of the 
true poetical effect which it is capable of 
inducing ; for it is clear that the brevity must 
be in direct ratio of the intensity of the in- 
tended effect : — this, with one proviso — that 
a certain degree of duration is absolutely: 
requisite for the production of any effect at all. 

Holding in view these considerations, as 
well as that degree of excitement which 1 
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deemed not above the popular, while not 
below the critical, taste, I reached at once 
what I conceived the proper length for my ir- 
tended poem —a length of about 100 lines. 
It is, in fact, 108. 

My next thought concerned the choice of 
an impression, or effect, to be conveyed ; and 
here I may as well observe that, throughout 
the construction, I kept steadily in view the 
design of rendering the work universally ap- 
preciable. I should be carried too far out of 
my immediate topic were I to demonstrate a 
point upon which I have repeatedly insisted, 
and which, with the poetical, stands not in the 
slightest need of demonstration —the point, 
I mean, that Beauty is the sole legitimate 
province of the poem. A few words, however, 
in elucidation of my real meaning, which some 
of my friends have evinced a disposition to 
misrepresent. That pleasure which is at once 
the most intense, the most elevating, and the 
most pure, is, I believe, found in the contem- 
plation of the beautiful. When, indeed, men 
speak of Beauty, they mean, precisely, not a 
quality, as is supposed, but an effect — they 
refer, in short, just to that intense and pure 
elevation of soul — not of intellect, or of heart 
— upon which I have commented, and which 
is experienced in consequence of contemplat- 
ing “the beautiful.”” Now I designate Beauty 
as the province of the poem, merely because 
it is an obvious rule of Art that effects should 
be made to spring from direct causes — that 
objects should be attained through means best 
adapted for their attainment — no one as yet 
having been weak enough to deny that the 
peculiar elevation alluded to is most readily 
attained in the poem. Now the object Truth, 
or the satisfaction of the intellect, and the 
object Passion, or the excitement of the heart, 
are, although attainable to a certain extent in 
poetry, far more readily attainable in prose. 
Truth, in fact, demands a precision, and Pas- 
sion a homeliness (the truly passionate will 
comprehend me ) which are absolutely antago- 
nistic to that Beauty which, I maintain, is the 
excitement, or pleasurable elevation, of the 
soul. It by no means follows from anything 
here said that passion, or even truth, may not 
be introduced, and even profitably introduced, 
into a poem — for they may serve in elucida- 
tion, or aid the general effect, as do discords 


. 


in music, by contrast — but the true artist will 
always contrive, first, to tone them into 
proper subservience to the predominant aim ; 
and, secondly, to enveil them, as far as pos- 
sible, in that Beauty which is the atmosphere 
and the essence of the poem. 

Regarding, then, Beauty as my province, 
my next question referred to the tone of its 
highest manifestation — and all experience has 
shown that this tone is one of sadness. 
Beauty of whatever kind, in its supreme de- 
velopment, invariably excites the sensitive soul 
to tears. Melancholy is thus the most legiti- 
mate of all the poetical tones. 

The length, the province, and the tone being 
thus determined, I betook myself to ordinary 
induction, with the view of obtaining some 
artistic piquancy which might serve me as a 
key-note in the construction of the poem — 
some pivot upon which the whole structure 
might turn. In carefully thinking over all the 
usual artistic effects—or more properly 
points, in the theatrical sense —I did not fail 
to perceive immediately that no one had been 
so universally employed as that of the refrain. 
The universality of its employment sufficed to 
assure me of its intrinsic value, and spared 
me the necessity of submitting it to analysis. 
I considered it, however, with regard to its 
susceptibility of improvement, and soon saw 
it to be in a primitive condition. As com- 
monly used, the refrain, or burden, not only 
is limited to lyric verse, but depends for its 
impression upon the force of monotone — 
both in sound and thought. The pleasure is 
deduced solely from the sense of identity — of 
repetition. I resolved to diversify, and so 
heighten, the effect, by adhering, in general, 
to the monotone of sound, while I continually 
varied that of thought : that is to say, I de- 
termined to produce continuously novel effects 
by the variation of the application of the refrain 
—the refrain itself remaining, for the most 
part, unvaried. 

These points being settled, I next bethought 
me of the nature of my refrain. Since its ap- 
plication was to be repeatedly varied, it was 
clear that the refrain itself must be brief, for 
there would have been an insurmountable 
difficulty in frequent variations of application 
in any sentence of length. In proportion to 
the brevity of the sentence, would, of course, 
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be the facility of the variation. This led me 
at once to a single word as the best refrain. 

The question now arose as to the character 
of the word. Having made up my mind to a 
refrain, the division of the poem into stanzas 
was, of course, a corollary : the refrain form- 
ing the close to each stanza. That such a 
close, to have force, must be sonorous and 
susceptible of protracted emphasis, admitted 
no doubt : and these considerations inevitably 
led me to the long “‘o” as the most sonorous 
vowel, in connection with “r” 
producible consonant. 

The sound of the refrain being thus deter- 
mined, it became necessary to select a word 
embodying this sound, and. at the same time 
in the fullest possible keeping with that 
melancholy which I had pre-determined as the 
tone of the poem. In such a search it would 
have been absolutely impossible to overlook 
the word “ Nevermore.” In fact, it was the 
very first which presented itself. 

The next desideratum was a pretext for the 
continuous use of the one word ‘“‘ Nevermore.” 
In observing the difficulty which I at once 
found in inventing a sufficiently plausible 
reason for its continuous repetition, I did not 
fail to perceive that this difficulty arose solely 
from the pre-assumption that the word was to 
be so continuously or monotonously spoken 
by a human being —I did not fail to perceive, 
in short, that the difficulty lay in the recon- 
ciliation of this monotony with the exercise 
of reason on the part of the creature repeating 
the word. Here, then, immediately arose the 
idea of a non-reasoning creature capable of 
speech ; and, very naturally, a parrot, in the 
first instance, suggested itself, but was super- 
seded forthwith by a Raven, as equally capable 
of speech and infinitely more in keeping with 
the intended tone. 


as the most 


I had now gone so far as the conception of 
a Raven—the bird of ill omen — monoto- 
nously repeating the one word, “ Nevermore,” 
at the conclusion of each stanza, in a poem 
of melancholy tone, and in length about 100 


lines. Now, never losing sight of the object 
supremeness, or perfection, at all points, I 
asked myself: “Of all melancholy topics, 
what, according to the universal understand- 
ing of mankind, is the most melancholy ?” 


“Death,” was the obvious reply. “ And 


when,” I said, “is this most melancholy of 
topics most poetical?” From what I have 
already explained at some length, the answer, 
here, also, is obvious : “ When it most closely 
allies itself to Beauty : the death, then, of a 
beautiful woman is, unquestionably, the most 
poetical topic in the world — and equally is it 
beyond doubt that the lips best suited for such 
topic are those of a bereaved lover.” 

I had now to combine the two ideas, of a 
lover lamenting his deceased mistress and a 
Raven continuously repeating the word 
“Nevermore.” I had to combine these, bear- 
ing in mind my design of varying, at every 
turn, the application of the word repeated ; but 
the only intelligible mode of such combination 
is that of imagining the Raven employing the 
word in answer to the queries of the lover. 
And here it was that I saw at once the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the effect on which I had 
been depending — that is to say, the effect of 
the variation of application. I saw that I could 


“make the first query propounded by the lover 


—the first query to which the Raven should 
reply ‘“ Nevermore ” — that I could make this 
first query a commonplace one —the second 
less so — the third still less, and so on — until 
at length the lover, startled from his original 
nonchalance by the melancholy character of 
the word itself — by its frequent repetition — 
and by a consideration of the ominous repu- 
tation of the fowl] that uttered it — is at length 
excited to superstition, and wildly propounds 
queries of a far different character — queries 
whose solution he has passionately at heart — 
propounds them half in superstition and half 
in that species of despair which delights in 
self-torture — propounds them not altogether 
because he believes in the prophetic or de- 
moniac character of the bird ( which, reason 
assures him, is merely repeating a lesson 
learned by rote ), but because he experiences 
a frenzied pleasure in so modelling his ques- 
tion as to receive from the expected “ Never- 
more” the most delicious, because the most 
intolerable, of sorrow. Perceiving the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded me—or, more strictly, 
thus forced upon me in the progress of the 
construction —I first established in mind the 
climax, or concluding query —that query to 
which “ Nevermore” should be in the last 
place an answer—that query in reply to 
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which this word “ Nevermore ” should involve 
the utmost conceivable amount of sorrow and 
despair. 

Here, then, the poem may be said to have 
its beginning — at the end, where all works of 
art should begin —for it was here, at this 
point of my pre-considerations, that I first 


put pen to paper in the composition of the 
stanza :-— 


“* Prophet !’ said I, ‘thing o° evil ! prophet still, if 
bird or devil ! 


By that heaven that bends above us — by that God 
we both adore, 


Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the dis- 
tant Aidenn, 


It shall clasp a sainted maiden, whom the angels 
name Lenore — 


Clasp a rare and radiant maiden, whom the angels 
name Lenore ?’ 


Quoth the Raven : ‘Nevermore.’ ” 


I composed this stanza, at this point, first 
that, by establishing the climax, I might the 
better vary and graduate, as regards serious- 
ness and importance, the preceding queries of 
the lover — and, secondly, that I might defi- 
nitely settle the rhythm, the metre, and the 
length and general arrangement of the stanza 
—as well as graduate the stanzas which were 
to precede, so that none of them might sur- 
pass this in rhythmical effect. Had I been 
able, in the subsequent composition, to con- 
struct more vigorous stanzas, I should, with- 
out scruple, have purposely enfeebled them, 
so as not to interfere with the climacteric 
effect. 

And here I may as well say a few words 
of the versification. My first object (as 
usual ) was originality. The extent to which 
this has been neglected, in versification, is one 
of the most unaccountable things in the world. 
Admitting that there is little possibility of 
variety in mere rhythm, it is still clear that 
the possible varieties of metre and stanza are 
absolutely infinite — and yet, for centuries, no 
man, im verse, has ever done,.or ever seemed 
to think of doing, an original thing. The fact is, 
that originality (unless in minds of very un- 
usual force) is by no means a matter, as some 
suppose, of impulse or intuition. In general, 
to be found, it must be elaborately sought, 
and although a positive merit of the highest 
class, demands in its attainment less of inven- 
tion than negation. 


Of course, I pretend to no originality in 
either the rhythm or metre of “The Raven.” 
The former is trochaic—the latter is octa- 
meter acatalectic, alternating with heptameter 
catalectic repeated in the refrain of the fifth 
verse, and terminating with tetrameter cata- 
lectic. Less pedantically — the feet employed 
throughout (trochees) consist of a long 
syllable followed by a short: the first line 
of the stanza’ consists of eight of these feet 
—the second of seven and a half (in effect 
two-thirds ) —the third of eight —the fourth 
of seven and a half —the fifth the same —the 
sixth three and a half. Now, each of these 
lines, taken individually, has been employed 
before, and what originality “The Raven” 
has, is in their combination into stanza ; noth- 
ing even remotely approaching this combina- 
tion has ever been attempted. The effect of 
this originality of combination is aided by 
other unusual, and some altogether nevel 
effects, arising from an extension of the appli- 
cation of the principles of rhyme and allitera- 
tion. 

The next point to be considered was the 
mode of bringing together the lover and the 
Raven — and the first branch of this con- 
sideration was the locale. For this the most 
natural suggestion might seem to be a forest, 
or the fields — but it has always appeared to 
me that a close circumscription of space is abso- 
lutely necessary to the effect of insulated in- 
cident :—it has the force of a frame to a 
picture. It has an indisputable moral power 
in keeping concentrated the attention, and, 
of course, must not be confounded with mere 
unity of place. 

I determined, then, to place the lover in 
his chamber — in a chamber rendered sacred 
to him by memories of her who had fre- 
quented it. The room is represented as richly 
furnished —this in mere pursuance of the 
ideas I have already explained on the subject 
of Beauty, as the sole true poetical thesis. 

The locale being thus determined, I had 
now to introduce the bird —and the thought 
of introducing him through the window was 
inevitable. The idea of making the lover sup- 
pose, in the first instance, that the flapping of 
the wings of the bird against the shutter is 
a “tapping ” at the door, originated in a wish 
to increase, by prolonging, the reader’s curi- 
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Osity, and in a desire to admit the incidental 
effect arising from the lover’s throwing open 
the door, finding all dark, and thence adopt- 
ing the half-fancy that it was the spirit of his 
mistress that knocked. 

I made the night tempestuous, first, to ac- 
count for the Raven’s seeking admission, and 
secondly, for the effect of contrast with the 
( physical ) serenity within the chamber. 

I made the bird alight on the bust of Pallas, 
also, for the effect of contrast between the 
marble and the plumage —it being under- 
stood that the bust was absolutely suggested 
by the bird —the bust of Pallas being chosen, 
first, as most in keeping with the scholarship 
of the lover, and, secondly, 1or the sonorous- 
ness of the word, Pallas, itself. 

About the middle of the poem, also, I have 
availed myself of the force of contrast, with a 
view of deepening the ultimate impression. 
For example, an air of the fantastic — ap- 
proaching as nearly.to the ludicrous as was 
admissible — is given to the Raven’s entrance. 
He comes in “ with many a flirt and flutter.” 


“Not the least obeisance made he,—not a moment 


stopped or stayed he, 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my 
chamber door.” 


In the two stanzas which follow the design 
is more obviously carried out : — 


“Then this ebony bird, beguiling my sad fancy into 
smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 
wore, 

* Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,’ I said, 
‘art sure no craven, 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven wandering from 
the Nightly shore — 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s 
Plutonian shore ?’ 

Quoth the Raven : ‘ Nevermore.’ 

“Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse 
so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning — little relevancy 
bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human 
being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber 
door — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
doer, 

With such name as ‘ Nevermore.’ ” 


The effect of the dénouement being thus 
provided for, I immediately drop the fantastic 
for a tone of the most profound seriousness : 


— this tone commencing in the stanza directly 

following the one last quoted, with the line, 

“But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust,. 
spoke only,” etc. 

From this epoch the lover no longer jests — 
no longer sees anything even of the fantastic 
in the Raven’s demeanor. He speaks of him 
as a “grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and 
ominous bird of yore,” and feels the “fiery 
eyes’ burning into his “ bosom’s core.” This 
revolution of thought, or fancy, on the lover's 
part, is intended to induce a similar one on 
the part of the reader —to bring the mind 
into a proper frame for the dénouement — 
which is now brought about as rapidly and as 
directly as possible. 

With the dénouement proper — with the 
Raven's reply, ‘“ Nevermore,” to the lover’s 
final demand if he shall meet his mistress in 
another world—the poem, in its obvious 
phase, that of a simple narrative, may be said 
to have its completion. So far, everything is 
within the limits of the accountable — of the 
real. A raven, having learned by rote the 
single word ‘“ Nevermore,” and having es- 
caped from the custody of its owner, is drivea 
at midnight, through the violence of a 
storm, to seek admission at a window from 
which a light still gleams—the chamber- 
window of a student, occupied half in poring 
over a volume, half in dreaming of a beloved 
deceased. The casement being 
thrown open at the fluttering of the bird's 
wings, the bird itself perches on the most con- 
venient seat out of the immediate reach of 
the student, who, amused by the incident and 
the oddity of the visitor’s demeanor, demands 
of it, in jest, and without looking for a reply, 
its name. The raven, addressed, answers with 
its customary word, “ Nevermore” —a word 
which finds immediate echo in the melancholy 
heart of the student, who, giving utterance 
aloud to certain thoughts suggested by the 
occasion, is again startled by the fowl’s repe- 
tition of “Nevermore.” The student now 
guesses the state of the case, but is impelled, 
as I have before explained, by the human 
thirst for self-torture, and in part by supersti- 
tion, to propound such queries to the bird as 
will bring him, the lover, the most of the lux- 
ury of sorrow, through the anticipated answer 
“ Nevermore.” With the indulgence, to the 
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extreme, of this self-torture, the narration, in 
what I have termed its first or obvious phase, 
has a natural termination, and so far there 
has been no over-stepping of the limits of the 
real. . 

But in subjects so handled, however skil- 
fully, or with however vivid an array of inci- 
dent, there is always a certain hardness or 
nakedness, which repels the artistical eye. 
Two things are invariably . required — first, 
some amount of complexity, or, more prop- 
erly, adaptation, and, secondly, some amount 
of suggestiveness — some under-current, how- 
ever indefinite, of meaning. It is this latter, 
in especial, which imparts to a work of art so 
much of that richness (to borrow from col- 
loguy a forcible term ) which we are too fond 
of confounding with the ideal. It is the excess 
of the suggested meaning — it is the rendering 
this the upper instead of the under current of 
the theme — which turns into prose ( and that 
of the very flattest kind ) the so-called poetry 
of the so-called transcendentalists. 

Holding these opinions, I added the two 
concluding stanzas of the poem —their sug- 
gestiveness being thus made to pervade all the 
narrative which has preceded them. The 


under-current of meaning is rendered first 
apparent in the lines :— 
“*Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy 


form from off my door!’ 
Quoth the Raven : ‘ Nevermore !’” 


It will be observed that the words, “ from 
out my heart,” involve the first metaphorical 
expression in the poem. They, with the 
answer ‘“ Nevermore,” dispose the mind to 
seek a moral in all that has been previously 
narrated. The reader begins now to regard 
the Raven as emblematical— but it is not 
until the very last line of the very last stanza 
that the intention of making him emblematical 
of Mournful and Never-ending Remembrance is 
permitted distinctly to be seen : — 


“‘And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still 
is sitting, 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 
door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that 
is dreaming, 

And the lamplight ‘o’er him streaming throws his 
shadow on the floor ; \ 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 
on the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore !” 


Edgar Allan Poe. 





WRITING AS A HABIT. 





From the beginning of my literary work, 
I made it my rule to write an allotted num- 
ber of pages every day. I arranged a system 
of task work for myself, which I would 
strongly recommend to those who feel, as I 
have felt, that labor, when not made abso- 
lutely obligatory by the circumstances of the 
hour, should never be allowed to become 
spasmodic. 

When I have commenced a new book, I 
have always prepared a diary, divided into 
weeks, and carried it on for the period which 
I have allowed myself for’ the completion of 
the work. In this I have entered, day by day, 
the number of pages I have written, so that 
if at any time I have slipped into idleness for 
a day or two, the record of that idleness has 
been there, staring me in the face, and de- 
manding of me increased labor, so that the 


deficiency might be supplied. According to 
the circumstances of the time, I have allotted 
myself so many pages a week. The average 
number has been about forty. It has been 
placed as low as twenty, and has risen to 112. 
And as a page is an ambiguous term, my page 
has been made to contain 250 words; and as 
words, if not watched, will have a tendency to 
straggle, I have had every word counted as 
1 went. 

I have prided myself on completing my 
work exactly within the proposed dimensions 
and within the proposed time, and I have 
always done so. There has ever been the 
record before me, and a week passed with 


an insufficient number of pages has been a 


blister to my eye, and a month so disgraced 
would have been a sorrow to my heart. 
Anthony Trollope. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to join in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who has 
anything helpful and practical to say. Arti- 
cles should be closely condensed ; the ideal 
length is about 1,000 words. 


= 
* - 


Every editor has had experience with the 
contributor who wants his manuscript printed 


“just as it is written.” Every editor knows 
that if the contributor’s wish were literally 
granted, in ninety-nine cases out of one hun- 
dred his publication would be made more or 
less ridiculous, and in many cases the con- 
tributor himself would be among the first to 
raise a wail. It is a melancholy fact that 
even among professional writers for the press 
there are comparatively few who can, or will, 
make “ perfect copy.” Many do not know 
the rules for punctuation, and there are not 
a few whose rhetoric is faulty. Some who 
could write grammatically and punctuate cor- 
rectly, if they would, are careless, and the 
result is that practically every piece of manu- 
script, pen-written or type-written, that the 
editor decides is good enough to be turned 
over to the printer needs more or less edito- 
rial revision. 
* » * 

In point of fact, a manuscript is almost 
never printed exactly as it is written. 
Punctuation is not an exact science, and there 
is no such thing as a general typographic 
“style.” Every publication office has typo- 
graphic laws of its own, and every well- 
considered publication has a similar set of 
typographic rules, often varying widely from 
the rules of other publications printed at the 
same office. or of the printing office itself. 
For instance, it is the rule of THE WRITER 
to introduce direct quotations, inside a para- 
graph, with a colon. Some other publica- 
tions in such cases use a comma ; others. use 
a colon and a dash. Some use a dash alone. 
The contributor who writes regularly for a 
certain publication and studies its minutie 
may be able to make his copy perfect, but 
casual or careless writers cannot be expected 
to be familiar with such details, and so, to 
lighten the printers’ task, their copy must be 
made perfect—from the editor's point of 
view — before it is sent to the composing 
room. Most editors, again, have rules bar- 
ring certain words or phrases from their 
columns. The editor of THe Writer, for 
instance, was trained in college to dislike the 
phrase ‘“‘as though,” and finding it in copy 
anywhere, he always substitutes “as_ if.” 
Every careful editor has similar likes and dis- 
likes, some personal, others founded on 
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thetorical rules or his observance of good 
usage, and the copy for his publication is 
edited to suit his taste. 


* 
* * 


Every editor knows that for the sake of 
uniformity and consistency and good appear- 
ance such changes as those referred to are 
necessarily made in pfactically every manu- 
script that goes from editor to printer. As 
a general rule, manuscripts are not and can- 
not be printed exactly as they are written. 
The chances are that the type form even of 
this very editorial may not be an exact re- 
production of the manuscript, because while 
the editor meant to make the copy perfect, 
‘the proofreader, correcting the proof, may 
have observed some hitherto unnoticed varia- 
tion from the established Writer “ style.” 
All manuscripts are subject to revision, more 
or less. This being so, the question comes: 
How much revision by the editor is justified, 
and when should editorial changes, made 


without the sanction of the author, stop ? 


~ 
a * 


Theoretically, of course, no change should 
be made in a manuscript without the sanction 
or approval of the author. Practically, the 
author can seldom be consulted, and the 
editor must be a law unto himself. Oi 
course, authors of books and, in some cases, 
writers for magazines have an opportunity 
to read their proofs, and so to accept or re- 
ject changes that have been made. In the 
vast majority of cases, however, the changes 
deemed necessary in editing copy cannot be 
referred for approval to the writer, and the 
editor must use his own judgment in each 
‘case. Even in the case of magazine writers 
who have returned corrected proofs, me- 
chanical requirements sometimes compel the 
editor at the last moment before going to 
press to make changes that the authors have 
not approved. For instance, as every editor 
knows, magazine articles usually have to fit 
a certain space, and although every care is 
taken to arrange them to the best advantage, 
sometimes it is absolutely necessary, for me- 
chanical reasons, to cut out a few words or 
lines, or a paragraph, or even sometimes for 
the editor to write in something on the final 
proof. Regrettable as such changes are, they 
cannot invariably be avoided, and when they 


are made, in such cases, the author has no 
just reason to find fault. He is a victim of 
circumstances, not of the incapacity, or much 
less of the malice, of the editor. 


~ 
* * 


As in this last extremity, so in every case 
of editorial revision, the good sense of the 
editor must of necessity be his guide as to 
what changes in manuscripts may properly 
be made. Minor alterations, like changes in 
punctuation, modifications of phraseology, 
ordinary condensation, the writer ought to 
accept without a word of protest. The editor 
is supposed to be fit for his job, and if he is, 
changes of this kind are almost always an 
improvement, and would be so regarded by 
a jury of competent critics, whether the 
author’s sensitive feelings may be hurt or not. 
Such alterations in revision are the editor’s 
prerogative. Beyond this. the editor should 
go with extreme caution, remembering always 
his responsibility to the author, doubly great 
because he is in a position to make changes 
that the author cannot see until the article 
appears in print. No general rule can be 
made to cover the great variety of cases. 
Each manuscript must be considered by itself, 
and the rule of the editor must be to make 
no changes that he does not deem essential, 
to cut as little as possible, to add new matter 
only as a last resort (never in expression of 
opinion or in an article where importance 
attaches to the literary style )—in a word, 
to do as he would be done by, putting himself 
always in the author’s place, and trying 
always to make only such changes as the 
author would make himself if he had the 
editor’s experience and the editor’s knowledge 
of the requirements of the special case. The 
difference between a good editor and a bad 
editor is perfectly shown by the difference in 
the ways in which they handle copy. The 
bad editor will slash and cut at random, 
spoiling the sense of the manuscript, and 
making the writer say sometimes the very 
opposite of that which he intends, while the 
good editor, excising with judgment, chang- 
ing an expression here and there, writing in 
a weil-considered sentence to take the place 
of a paragraph cut out and retain the se- 
quence of ideas, seldom injures a manuscript 
in any way, and usually improves it to a 
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notable extent. With such careful, judicious, 
intelligent editing of manuscript writers have 
no reason to find fault. They ought, on the 
other hand, to be grateful to the man who 
with kindly sympathy devotes his time and 
his talent to needed modification of their 
work, never forgetting that, in many cases, 
if they had put their very best into the manu- 
script while they were preparing it, doing all 
in their power to make it brief, strong, well- 
arranged, and, from a mechanical point of 
view, “perfect copy,” the editor might not 
have been compelled to touch his pencil to it. 


a*« 


The December Writer quoted Anne War- 
ner’s directions for attaining success in short- 
story writing. Now Jerome K. Jerome, in 
the Woman’s Home Companion, has kindly 
given directions for attaining success in writ- 
ing novels. “The recipe for a_ successful 
novel,” he explains, “is to draw your heroine 
so that every woman reader can imagine her- 
self the part. Sketch your hero a vague 
framework into which she can put the picture 
of her particular young man. Let them make 
love on every other page and she feels it al- 
most as good as the real thing.” 


on 
* * 


The curators of Missouri University, be- 
lieving that some instruction in the art of 
journalism should be given in our colleges, 
have arranged a course of lectures on news- 
paper work to be delivered at the university 
by prominent newspaper men from all over 
the country. The course aims to describe all 
the details of newspaper production, and will, 
of course, be interesting. It will not make 
newspaper men, however, any more than lec- 
tures on the processes of law would make 
lawyers. W. H. H. 
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EDITORIAL REGRETS. 


The following letters are illustrations of 
what sundry authors might receive, if they 
were writing nowadays : — 

Mr. E. A. Poe— Dear Sir: Your sketch 
entitled “‘ Premature Burial,” which we are 
returning herewith, while vividly written, is 
of a nature far too unpleasant for our readers. 


If you would employ your skill on some hap- 
pier theme, we would always be pleased to 
examine your productions. We repeat, how- 
ever, that we do not care for anything grew- 
some, morbid, or weird, no matter how clev- 
erly written. Thank you for giving us an 
opportunity to examine this manuscript. 
Sincerely, 
The Editor of Blank’s Magazine. 





Mr. E. E. Hale— Dear Sir: Your story, 
“The Man Without a Country,” which we 
are enclosing, while an interesting character 
sketch, is far too long. If you could reduce 
it to about a thousand words, we could per- 
haps use it. We could not possibly use a 
story of this length without a very strong 
plot. Our readers do not care for long- 
drawn-out character studies, nor for such 
abstract considerations of ethical problems. 
Thank you, however, 
examine the story. 


for allowing us to- 


Yours sincerely, 
Editor of Dash’s Popular Magazine. 


Mr. Charles Dickens — Dear Sir : We re- 
gret that we cannot make use of your story, 
* The Christmas Carol,” which we return to- 
you herewith. It is rather too long even for 
the elastic limits of a Christmas story ; but 
our chief objection to it is not its length, but 
the introduction of a ghost and so many 
characters from the lower walks of life. It 
has long been our policy to refuse all stories 
making use of supernatural characters and 
events, and our readers prefer to read about 
people who are rather above them socially. 
We like very much the introduction of the 
capitalist but the details of the 
family life of his clerk leave a bad taste in 
the mouth, If you could see your way to 
revise this story, leaving out the ghost, the 
clerk, and the other unpleasant characters, 
we should be glad to examine it again. 

Sincerely, 
The Great Weekly Co. 


Scrooge, 





Mr. N. Hawthorne — Dear Sir: In return- 


‘ing to you “ The Great Stone Face,” we wish 


to say that, while it is well written, it is far 
too long and deficient in plot for our use. 
We also dislike the allegorical treatment. If 
you could give us a vivid sketch of the chief 
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character, leaving out the stone face and its 
legends, in say about two thousand words, 
we could perhaps use it. 
Sincerely, 
The Editor of Anon’s Monthly. 





Mr. O. Goldsmith— Dear Sir: We are 
returning under another cover your charm- 
ingly written novelette, “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” We hope you will not take it un- 
kindly if we say that the plot is far too gross 
for publication in our magazine, and that 
there is altogether too much preaching scat- 
tered here and there throughout the whole 


narrative. Sincerely, 
The Editor of Dash and Go. 
Judge. W. J. B. Moses. 





— > 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Bayard Bacon, whose poem, “ The Dream 
Boat,” was printed in the December De- 
lineator, was born in Denver, Colo., but re- 
moved when young to Cortland, O., which 
he still claims as his residence town, although 
he has not been there much of the time for 
the past six or seven years. He is a graduate 
of Hiram (Ohio) College, and alsd a 
graduate of Harvard College, class of 1903. 
He was master of a school for boys in 
Bridgeport, Conn., for a year, and has since 
been engaged in the newspaper business. At 
present he is connected with the news staff of 
the Lorain ( Ohio ) Times-Herald, where, in 
addition to his duties as a reporter, he is 
running a column of humorous stuff, most of 
it original, containing among other things 
two or three bits of verse. He finds this 
constant daily practice one of the best pos- 
sible helps in acquiring ease in versification, 
which, however, has never been difficult for 
him from the time of his first attempts, at the 
age of eight. Mr. Bacon heard the late 
Senator George F. Hoar once say that the 
very best way to acquire a good English style 
was to translate accurately from the great 
masters of prose and poetry in the foreign 
languages, and he has found this to be true 
in his own case with Horace and Heine, two 
of his prime literary favorites. He has 
turned quite a‘number of Heine’s love songs 
into English verse, and a number of the 


translations have appeared in the columns of 
the Boston Transcript. Mr. Bacon is a great 
admirer of Eugene Field, and his child verse, 
somewhat after Field’s style, has found more 
or less favor with editors. At present he is 
preparing some of the best of these verses 
for publication in the form of a pocket-sized 
booklet. Mr. Bacon has had several poems 
published in the Housekeeper, and a dozen 
or fifteen others accepted by magazines scat- 


» tered throughout the country. 





Vera Chamberlin, whose story, ‘ Small 
Calculations,” was printed in Short Stories 
for December, is a teacher of literature in the 
Fort Wayne ( Ind.) high school, where she 
says her work of correcting other people’s 
themes and admonishing them how to write 
precludes the frequent working out of her 
own ideas. Miss Chamberlin was born in 
Montpelier, O., and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 





Mary Wilhelmina Hastings, whose story, 
“A Borrowed Christmas,” was pfinted in the 
Woman’s Home Companion for December, 
lives in Chicago, and was graduated from 
Smith College last June. While in college 
she was editor of the Smith Monthly, and, in 
addition, she has contributed to Munsey’s, the 
Red Book, the Woman’s Home Companion, 
the Designer, Good Housekeeping, the 
Monthly Story Magazine, and several minor 
periodicals. The Cosmopolitan will soon 
publish her story, “ A Credulous Criminal.” 
Miss Hastings is at present engaged on some 
work to be submitted to the Youth’s Com- 
panion at the editor’s request, and she says 
that the “ inevitable first novel hovers about, 
taking chapter by chapter unto itself,” but 
she is too busy to undertake it seriously just 
now. She expects to spend next year abroad. 





Della Thompson Lutes, whose stories of 
“ Deestrick No. 5” are now running in the 
Delineator, is a resident of Detroit, and a 
member of the Detroit Woman’s Press Club. 
The care of two little boys and an aged 
mother has leit her little time for writing, but 
she has had articles in the Detroit News- 
Tribune and the Detroit Free Press, a recent 
Thanksgiving story in Farm and Home, sev- 
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eral articles in Good Housekeeping, and many 
in children’s and mothers’ magazines, and she 
has had poems in the Detroit Free Press, the 
Detroit Tribune, Farm and Home, the Child 
Garden, and other magazines. Mrs. Lutes 
also edits the children’s page of the Youth's 
Outlook, a magazine published by Herman 
Lee Swift, of Beulah Farm Academy. 





Bailey Millard, whose story, “In the Dark- 
room,” was printed in the December Cosmo- 
politan, is the new editor of that magazine, 
and until the last six months has lived for 
twenty-five years in California. Like William 
Dean Howells and other famous authors, Mr. 
Millard learned the printer’s trade. While 
working at it in San Francisco he sent con- 
tributions to the newspapers, and this led to 
his becoming a reporter. He was city editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, the Call, and 
the Examiner. He has also served as news 
editor, night editor, and literary editor of the 
Examiner, and it was while working in the 
last-named capacity that he began writing the 
short stories which have gained him a wide 
reputation. Mr. Millard is the author of 
three books, “‘ She of the West,” a book of 
short stories ; “ Songs of the Press,” poems ; 
and “ The Lure o’ Gold,” an Alaskan story 
which was on the list of best-selling books 
for three months in 1904. While a boy he 
made the acquaintance of the great West by 
tramping over it from Illinois to California. 
He has built a house with his own hands, has 
roughed it in the Klondike, and has explored 
the great Oregon cave. He is now forty-five 
years old, and lives at Palisade, N. J. 





Bennet Musson, who wrote “ The Tither- 
idge Hypnotic Belt,” in the Red Book for 
December, is an actor by profession, and is 
playing the misguided Steve in “The Vir- 
ginian.”” He began his career as an author 
by writing fairy tales for St. Nicholas, and 
fanciful and serious stories of his, and a 
number of tales of the stage, have appeared 
in various magazines. Mr. Musson has also 
written one book, “ Maisie and Her Dog Snip 
in Fairyland,” which was published by 
Harper & Brothers. At one time he expected 
to gain fame and fortune as an author, sev- 
eral of his manuscripts being accepted in 


succession, but when the following thirteen 
were rejected, his superstitions as a player 
were confirmed, and he now devotes himself 
to both arts with more remunerative results. 


Alfred Tressider Sheppard, whose story, 
“The Man Who Gained the World,” was 
published in the Woman’s Home Companion 
for December, is an Englishman and lives in 


London, although much of his time is spent 


in travel: His book, “The Red Cravat,” 
gives vivid pictures of Germany, with which 
country he is very familiar, as he is with 
many of the other countries of the Continent. 
Before the publication of this book, Mr. 
Sheppard’s name was unknown to the read- 
ing public, but its remarkable reception in 
both England: and America caused a demand 
for his work, and during the past year sev- 
eral short stories have appeared over his sig- 
nature in some of the best magazines on both 
sides of the water. His second novel is 
nearly completed, and will appear serially in 
one of the London journals before its publi- 
cation in book form. 





> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Walt Whitman on Style. — Horace Traubel 
reports in his new book, “ With Walt Whit- 
man in Camden,” what Whitman said about 
* style’”’ when Matthew Arnold’s Milton ad- 
dress was published. Here it is: ‘“‘ When 
you talk to me of * style,’ it is as if you had 
brought me artificial flowers. A while ago, 
when I could get out more, I used to stop at 
Eighth street there, near Market, and look at 
the artificial flowers made with what marvel- 
ous skill. But then I would say: ‘What’s 
the use of the wax flowers when you can go 
out for yourself and pick the real flowers ?’ 
That’s what I think when people talk to me 
of ‘style,’ ‘style,’ as if style alone and of 
itself was anything. I have tried to be just 
with Arnold ; have taken up his books over 
and over again, hoping I would at last get 
at the heart of him—have given him every 
sort of chance to convince me — taking him 
up in different moods, thinking it might pos- 
sibly be the mood that prejudiced me. The 
result was always the same. I was not in- 
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terested : [ was wearied; I laid the book 
down again. I said to myself, ‘How now, 
why go any further with a thing that in no 
way either assists or attracts you?’” 
“Speaking of style in that way,’ I said, 
“makes me think of something Lincoln said 
about policy — that it was his policy to have 
no policy.” “ That’s just it,” exclaimed W. 
delightedly, “ the style is to have no style.” 


The Importance of Being Concise. — Josh 
Billings said that he did not care how much 
a man said if he said it in a few words. 

If you are wondering why your articles 
come back from publishers, just try the ex- 
periment of rewriting them in the shortest, 
sharpest, clearest, simplest, most effective 
way possible, and send them again. The 
chances are that you will get a check, instead 
of “ Returned with thanks.” You may find 
that the sentences were loose-jointed, slov- 
enly, or slipshod. You probably have not 
learnea the supreme art of condensation. 

After you haye written a page, study it 
carefully. See if you can express the same 
thought in half or a quarter of the space. 
Compress it into the fewest possible words 
by writing the manuscript over and over 
again. 

Nothing pleases an editor so much as a 
manuscript which is cleared of all rubbish 
of language, of verbiage, of every useless 
word. Nothing exasperates him so much as 
attenuated ideas, long-drawn-out and round- 
about expressions, and involved, ambiguous 
language. 

Only one in a thousand ever learns the art 
of concentration ; but this is the whole secret 
— coming to the point and sticking to it. In 
all great compositions there is strength 
through conciseness and compactness. 

Some magazines get $75 an inch for adver- 
tising space. An editor recently said, in an 
address, that this space was worth twice as 
much for editorial purposes as for advertising. 
If young writers keep this in mind and write 
articles as they would cablegrams at a quarter 
of a dollar a word, their manuscripts would 
not be returned so frequently. 

If we talk too fine, the world will think it 
“ Greek.” If too loud, it will cotton its ears, 
and hear not. If too long, ’twill go to sleep 


before we finish. If too short, ’twill be just 
awakened when we’re done, and wonder what 
aroused it. — Success. 


-?> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 








{For the convenience of readers THz Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 





Tue Guost 1n Fiction. T. R. Sullivan. Atlantic 
(38 c.) for January. 

Tue Prerace. Edmund Kemper Broadus. Atlantic 
(38 ce.) for January. 

Patmer’s Herpert. A. V. G. Allen. Atlantic 
(38 c.) for January. 

EsPERANTO : THE Proposep UNIvEeRSAL LancGuace. 
A. Schinz. Atlantic (38 c.) for January. 

A Suorr Strupy or Epitors. Contributor’s Club, 
Atlantic (38 c.) ‘or January. 

Joun Hay. Mary C. Callan. Century (38 c.) for 
January. 

Tue Yrppisu “ Hamer.” Israel Zangwill. Century 
(38 c.) for January. 

Letrers AND Dtartes OF GEORGE BAncrort. 
IV.— Minister to Germany. Edited by M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe. Scribner's (28 c.) for January. 

Tue Cuinese Prtss or To-pay. Archibald R. 
Colquhoun. North American Review (53 c.) for 
January. i 

New Epitions oF FRankiin. Professor W. P. 
Trent. Forum (53 c.) for January-March. 

Tue Lames. Illustrated. H. W. Boynton. Critic 
(28 c.) for January. 

Wits anp Poe: a, Retrospect. Annie Russell 
Marble. Critic (28 c.) for January. 

Encuisa “ Estrancep.” William Archer. Critic 
( 2 c.) for January. 

Literary CLusianp.— VII, Hewitt H. Howland. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for January. 

Tue Story oF Mark Twarn’s Dests. Frederick A. 
King. Bookman (28 c. ) for January. 

Reporters or To-pay. I.—The New York Re- 
porters. Hartley Davis. Everybody's Magazine ( 18 c. ) 
for January. 

Wuy I Wrore “ Tue Cransman.” Thomas Dixon, 
Jr. Theatre ( 28 c.) for January. 

Maurice Maeterztincx. An interview. Dirce St. 
Cyr. Theatre (28 c.) for January. 

SHAKESPEARE Forcertes. Montrose J. Moses. 
Theatre ( 28 c.) for January. 

Tue Epvcewoop Farm or “Ix Marvev.” Arthur 
Huntington Gleason. Country Life in America ( 25 ¢. > 
for January. 
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Hezexian Burtrerwortn. A _ sketch of his per- 
sonality. Illustrated. Ralph Davol. New Englaua 
Magazine ( 2 c.) for January. 

Tue First New EnGcianp MaGazine. Holman S. 
Hall. New England Magazine (28 c.) for January. 

Len Franxiixn 1n Boston. Burton Kline. New 
England Magazine ( 2 c.) for January. 

Tue Power or tHe Press. David S. Barry. Pear- 
son’s (13 c.) for January. 

SHAKESPEARE 


ann Snaw. Alan Dale. Ainslee’s 
(18 c.) for January. 
Aspects OF VeRLAINeE. Arthur Symons. Smart Set 


(28 c.) for January. 
Kate Fretp, Cosmopouite. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard. National (13 c.) for January. 
Wuy Do We Reap? Jerome K. Jerome. 
Home Companion (13 c.) for January. 
Some Heroines oF SHAKESPEARE BY THEIR IMPER- 
sonators. Ophelia. Cecilia Loftus. Illustrated. 
Delineator (18 c.) for January. 
Heroines 1n Fiction. Priscilla 
lineator (18 c.) for January. 
Mark Twarn. With portraits. 


Woman's 


Wakefield. De- 


Strand (13 c.) for 


January. 

Henrik Insen. With portraits. Strand (13 c.) for 
January. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Snaw. Alan Dale. Ainsiee’s 
(18 c.) for January. 

Prostem or tHE Torstoy Hovsrenotp. How the 


Countess has managed to keep her husband from 
giving away all his property. With portraits. W. T. 
Stead. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for January. 

Mr. Cawern’s “ Vate or Tempe.” R. E. Lee Gib- 
son. Hesperian (18 c.) for January. 

An AppreciaTION oF Isapet F. Hapcoop. With 
portrait. J. A. Fowler. Phrenological Journal (13 c. ) 
for January. 

A Frencu Critic or Orv Impertatism ( M. Gas- 
ton Boissier }. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) 
for December. 

A Day with a Poem. Contributors’ Club, Atlantic 
(38 c.) for December. 

Tue Lincurstic Autnority or Great WRITERS. 
Thomas R. Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) 
for December. 

Tue Enciise Women-Humorists. Alice Meynell. 
North American Review (53 ¢.) for December. 

Tue Romance oF NeEWSGATHERING. Remsen Craw- 
ford. Success for December. 

CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. 
‘Critic (28 c.) for December. 

CHRISTMAS WITH IRVING, THACKERAY, AND DICKENS. 
Illustrated. Charlotte Harwood. Critic (28 c.) for 


Edith M. Thomas. 


December. 
Kate GREENAWAY, THE Artist. A review and an 
estimate. Illustrated. Critic ( 28 c.) for December. 


Joun L. DeMar: A Cartoonist OF CONTEMPO- 
RANEOUS History. Illustrated. B. O. Flower. Arena 
(2 c.) for December. 

TREASURES OF THE Bancrort Lisrary. Illustrated. 
John H. Williams. Sunset (13 ¢.) for December. 

TenpENcIES OF ENnGiisu Fiction. Max Pemberton. 
New York Times Saturday Review for December 1. 

A ProritaBLe Frecp ror Women Writers. Sophie 
(. Harivel. How to Write (13 c.) for December. 


Tue MaxkinGc oF Jacx Lonpon. 


With portrait. 
Henry Meade Bland. 


Wilshire’s Magazine for De- 
cember. 
Wuar Are Peorte Reapinc? Opinions of a sym- 


posium of New York publishers. Public Opinion 
(13 ¢.) for December 2. 


Pains AND Pt reasures oF Boox REVIEWING. 
Thomas Foster. Public Opinion (13 ¢.) for De- 
cember 2. 


“Tue COMMERCIALIZATION OF LITERATURE.” 
lishers’ Weekly (13 ¢.) for December 2. 

Mark Twain at SEVENTY. Outlook (13 c.) for De 
cember 2. 

Diversions oF A Humorist. Eugene Field among 
his friends. Francis Madison Larned. Saturday 
Evening Post (8 ¢.) for December 2. 

Betasco’s Business. He tells how he builds a play 
and how he wants it acted. With portrait. Charles 
Bloomingdale, Jr. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for 
December 23. 

Younc Journatists Worth Knowinc ( Norman 
Hapgood, Hamilton Holt, Edward J. Wheeler, Tom 
Masson, George H. Lorimer, and Paul E. More ). 
Illustrated. George Perry Morris. Congregationalist 
(13 c.) for December 9. 

Wititram Atten Wuite. With portrait. Jay E. 
House. Editor and Publisher (13 ¢.) for Decem- 


Pub- 


ber 23. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Rudyard Kipling has gone to South Africa 
with his family, leaving behind him a number 
of short stories ready for publication. 

Professor Woodberry has written a mono- 
graph on Swinburne. It will appear this 
winter in a series of volumes on contempo- 
rary men of letters. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich and his wife and 
son are going to Egypt next month for the 
rest of the winter. 

Robert Hichens has had to give up his 
plans for the winter on account of illness, and 
will spend the next few months in Rome. 

F. Marion Crawford has taken an apart- 
ment in Rome for the winter. 


“ Dorothea Gerard” is Mme. Longarde de 
Longarde. She is an English lady, who be- 
came the wife of an Austrian officer. 


The supplement to Harper’s Weekly for 
December 23 contains a full report of the 
dinner given by Colonel George Harvey 
November 30 at Delmonico’s, in celebration 
of the seventieth birthday of Mark Twain. 
All the speeches are reported verbatim, and 
there are twenty full-page half-tone portrait 
groups of the authors present. 
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It is said that Winston Churchill is to re- 
ceive $40,000 down for the biography of his 
father, the late Lord Randolph Churchill, be- 


sides one-half of the profits after $60,000 has 
been realized from its sale. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just published 


“Jane Austen and Her Times,” by G. E. 
Mitton. 


James E. Dunning, whose nomination as 
United States consul at Milan has just been 
confirmed by the senate, was formerly man- 
aging editor of the Portland Press, and is 
well known as a short story writer, having 
had tales published in Harper’s Magazine, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Leslie’s (now the Ameri- 


can Illustrated Magazine ), the Cosmopolitan, 
and other magazines. 


M. Rostand has declined an offer of $20,000 
for a single magazine publication of his new 
play, “ Chantecler,” because he looks for 


even a larger return from his play in book 
form. 


The next volume in the Lippincott series 
of monographs on French men of letters will 
be given to Balzac. 


It is now in preparation 
by M. Brunetiére. 


There is a big prize in store for some news- 
paper writer who attends the next annual 
meeting of the International League of Press 
Clubs at Denver in August. A bar of gold, 
worth $1,000, has been offered by Fred G. 
Shaffer, the millionaire mining man of Colo- 
rado, as a prize for the best article on Colo- 
rado and its resources written by any one 
attending the big meeting. 


A first prize of $500 and a second prize of 
$300 are offered for the best essays on 
“Moral Training in Public Schools” sub- 
mitted to President David Starr Jordan, of 
Stanford University, before June 1, 1906. 
Essays must contain from 6,000 to 12,000 
words, and must be typewritten. The two 
prize essays will be widely published. 


The Touchstone is a new humorous 


monthly, published by Sherwin Cody in Chi- 
cago. 


Rev. Thomas E. Judge, of Chicago, has 
been made editor-in-chief of the New World, 
the official publication of the Roman Catholic 
church of the archdiocese of Chicago. 
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The biography of Charles Lamb, by E. V. 
Lucas, which will be brought out in two 
volumes by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, will be the 
most important work of a literary character 
published during the present season. 

Henry H. Metcalf, who founded the 
Granite Monthly, at Concord, N. H., in 1877, 
has leased the magazine from its present 
owner, and has resumed its editorship. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of a new magazine, to be called 
Farming. Its sub-title outlines its policy as 
“an illustrated home magazine, devoted to 
the living and growing things on the -farm.” 
Although there are 435 “ agricultural papers ” 
in the United States, Doubleday, Page, & Co. 
believe that there is a field for a really high- 
class farm magazine that will take advantage 
of every resource of photography, fine print- 
ing, and good editing. 

Farming will be the fourth magazine 
started by Doubleday, Page, & Co. within 
four years. The first was the World’s Work, 
which was followed by Country Life in 
America, and that in turn by the Garden 
Magazine. Each of these magazines has 
created a distinctive and successful field for 
itself. 

Indoors and Out is a handsome new Bos- 
ton publication, devoted to art and nature. 


It is published monthly, and is lavishly illus- 
trated. 


Miss Mary Worstrell is now the editor of 
St. Nicholas. 

The Social Document (New York) is a 
new magazine, which its editor, Mrs. George 
J. Byrd, says will be an attempt at a paper 
which shall give the social doings of the 
smart set, and at the same time preserve a 
high standard of decency and cleanliness. 

Outing will be known hereafter as the 
Outing Magazine. 

Tales (2 West Fortieth street, New York ) 
is exclusively a magazine of translations from 
the best writers of foreign languages. 

The Holiday Magazine (New York) has 
changed its name to the Children’s Magazine. 

The price of Country Life in America is 


raised to thirty-five cents a copy, beginning 
with the January number. 
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The price of single copies of Short Stories 
has been reduced from twenty-five to fifteen 
cents. The January number of the magazine 
has a new cover design. 


The Twentieth Century Home, the maga- 
zine for women, started not long ago by John 
Brisben Walker, formerly the publisher of 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, is to be issued 
in the future as a periodical of general in- 
terest under the name of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Magazine. It will be published in 
Irvington, N. Y., from the building previ- 
ously occupied by the Cosmopolitan, and will 
be sold for five cents a copy. In a published 
announcement Mr. Walker relates the rea- 
sons which induced him to relinquish the 
ownership of the Cosmopolitan and to devote 
his energies to the newer venture. It was a 
case of too much automobile. He built a 
large plant for the manufacture of steam 
motor cars at Kingsland Point, but “a sud- 
den change in public favor from steam to 
the French gasolene car leit the company 
with branch houses from Boston to San 
Francisco and losses exceeding $1,700,000.” 
Mr. Walker personally assumed the indebted- 
ness of the Mobile Company of America, and 
not only paid it off in full, but returned to 
every stockholder the amount of his invest- 
ment, with interest. This action required the 
sale of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, Kings- 
land Point, and some other properties. 

Musical America, a weekly publication 
started in New York seven years ago by 
John C. Freund, has been revived. In its 
new form the paper will be exclusively 
musical. 


The Nobel peace prize of $40,000 goes to 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner, the Austrian 
writer of fiction, whose book, “Lay Down 
Your Arms,” has had wide circulation. The 
literary Nobel prize goes to Sienkiewicz, the 
Polish novelist. 

Colonel O. O. Stealey, a Washington 
newspaper correspondent for many years, has 
written a book, “Twenty Years in the Press 
Gallery.” 


The Historical Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, will soon issue a new edition of 
March’s “Thesaurus of the English Lan- 
guage.” 


Charities ( New York ) and The Commons 
( Chicago ) have been merged into one publi- 
cation, to be issued weekly under the title of 
Charities and The Commons. Charities has 
been the best known magazine devoted to 
social problems in this country. The Com- 
mons has also been known widely as an ex- 
ponent of the settlement idea. The editors 
of the two papers, Dr. Edward T. Devine 
and Professor Graham Taylor, will be asso- 
ciated in the editorial management of the 
new paper. Its programme includes the 
undertaking of important social investiga- 
tions, the issuing of special numbers on some 
special social problem, the extension of 
organized philanthropy, the correlation and 
publication of the results of different investi- 
gations, and a general campaign of education. 

In Mr. Unwin’s “ First Novel” competi- 
tion the competitors were so numerous that 
the manuscripts submitted aggregated a total 
of 20,000,000 words. The men and women 
competitors were about equal in number. 

The Christmas and Golden Jubilee number 
of Leslie’s Weekly contains, among other 
things, a review of American newspapers for 
the past fifty years, written by Charles M. 
Harvey. 

Appleton’s Booklovers ©“ Magazine has 
started a department called “ Current Reflec- 
tions.” It is conducted by E. S. Martin. 

The Critic for January gives a good deal of 
space to articles relating to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, in connection with the Franklin Bicen- 
tenary. 

The Arena for December has a half-tone 
frontispiece portrait of Count Tolstoy in his 
prime. 

John Bartlett died in Cambridge, Mass., 
December 3, aged eighty-five. 

Colonel Samuel Adams Drake died at Ken- 
nebunkport, Me., December 4, aged seventy- 
two. 

Edward Atkinson died in Boston December 
11, aged seventy-eight. 


William Sharp ( “ Fiona MacLeod” ) died 
in Sicily December 14, aged forty-nine. 
Henry Harland (“Sidney Luska”) died 


at San Remo, Italy, December 20, aged forty- 
four. 





